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ABSTRACT , 

The panel ¥hich conducted this, study was ihvite*d by 
the Plorida Teaching Profession — ^National Education Association (NEA) 
and the NEA to assess the educational soundness of implementation of 
the Florida Accountability Act. The panel felt that the overall 
purpose of the accountability program was praiseworthy, but,. that the 
minimum competency testing pjrogram; with its mandatory sjtandards for 
receiving a high school diploma, was seriously faulty because it took 
primary responsibilities away from the. local school when the Florida 
LegidlaturiB'^ad adopted a policy of Ischopl-hased management*. . A ^^j, . 
strategy which the panel recommendeq f^^c increased effectiveness 
would V be to help schools Identify 'their particular problems and 
assist each school in developing educational programs designed to 
attack those problems. Standards ini^requirements for promotion would 
then be based on more reasonable expectations. The panel ali^ felt 
that ap essential step for improvement would be t^ reconstruct the 
educational environment outside the school. Program. inadequacies are 
attributed to excessive h|e6te dn instituting the/ program and failure 
to communicate with all participants. In addition^ the panel felt 
that an attempt to have the public assuB^e responsibility for 
out-of -school education should have been an eatly step in the* 
accountability program. (Author/ JAC) ^ v 
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Accountability is an important concept throumout the natioii attliis tinie. Sin^e 
Florida' is one of the early states in exploring and applying accountaJ)ilityproce-^ 
dures, ^an evaluation of the educational soundness of its plans^'ahd implSnientiatiojr* 
should' be of interest not only withirt the state but to a rtiuch broader audienc^. 
Hence^ this^anel was happy to" accept toe ihvitation of the jPlorid^ ^TeachiAg^^ 
Profession-NEA and the National Edupai|on Association to undertake , such ^^^^ 
evaluation. ' , ' > v^ >' ' v * / - 



' While th^se organizations have se^ureji cur services and supported oiir work, 
,we have retained qompleie independence jn writihg, editin&'and releasing VWs 
^repect. A copy of the Meraorandum of A^eement is included in the Appendi5^. 
This report thus tepreseijt§, pur judgments and itot necesssurily thOjse pf,ttle two 
organisations, , * ^^ - , - . - 

■ . > . • .-■ : ' . . ' ■ ' ' ^ 

In conducting tWtjr sttidy we gathered, received, and discussed an extensive 

amount of information about the Florida ac<x>unt£|JbiUty System/ particularly the 

Minimum Competency Testing Program. We .^leard more than 25- hours . of direct 

testimony presented by teaCMfers, administra*drs, parejnts, and tepresentatives of 

civic^ and professional ^organizations. We received and studied sp^iaUy prepared 

written testimony . We discussed 'at length the information we obtained and jointly 

prepared this report. Our efforts were unified. by axonundn view of the unporT 

tance of educational accountability and thereat need to improve education in 

order to meet the increasing demands and expectations for it; 

This report is^the unanimous statemei;it of our conclusipns. We hope th'aj it 
will be useful to citizens, state.and tocal boafd members^ legislators,^d educators - 
* who ?eek to shape i^he aceounfability*program as a means of improving education. 
Our purpose will have been sensed if this report stimulatesJhoughtfuFdiscussibn 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the present state accountability system and 
reSulfs in* continuing improvement in it. 



COMMENTS ON THE ACT j 
The'Educatiorial Accountability Act of 1976 states: ' ■ 

/ The intent'of the Legislature iS to: . i . \ 

•"V y"'-- ■ • " - ' ^ ^-^ ■ 

^ (a) Provide a system of accountability in edijqatioh in Flc^a ' ' 
which guarantees ^at e^ch student is afforded similar oppiortunities fbr — 
educational advancement without regard to geog^^phic differen9es 
** varying local economic. factors* - * * : ^ 

r- ' ■ * ■ r ■ ■; . . - ' . ^ ' - ' 

(b) Provide information for , educatfon decision-maker^ ; of the 
state, district and school levels so th^t reSpufces hiay 6e alppropriately * 
, allocated and the needs of the system of public education riiet in a , 
timely manner. , ^ ' 

0 • ' ^ t . ■ 

. (c) Provide information about costs of educ^ional pro-ams and 
tl^e differential effectiveness of differing instructional programs so that, 
I ' -the effljb^JtS^al process may be improved continually. 

^ ■ ' ' ' ' • '1 ' ■ . ' ' 



: .(d);GuarMt& to each student in th^ Flort^^ system of publfb 
education' that' the ^icitejB provides iIJpt^ucti6naI^pf<^8^ams• which nieet 
min^^lum performance standards comparable /w^'th state's /plan J^f 
educatiqp.. . ^ , ! /. ' *n .• " 

*■ ■ ^ -'f ■ ' ■ ' " ' , ^\ . 

• , (e) Proyide* a* more , thorough analysis lirog^^ costs and the 
degrl&e to which the various distit^ts ^e meeting ,th^ ^^imum perfonn- 
^^ce st^dafds established by the State Boar^. of E4l^^^ititor> 



V (f) Proyjde infomiatibn to the /public about Performance of 
> ■ / tiie Florida, system of public education in me^tiyng e^^^^Kshed goals arid 
providing effective, meaningful, and relevant edu^^^^^Pn^ ^xReijences 
designed to give students at least the minimum skiU^ ^^cessary to func- . 
tio}i and survive in today's society. • 

• . :v ■ . . ' • , - < ; ^ ' •■ 

These are praiseworthy intentions and they appe^ be the result of the 
basic purpose: i^o improve education Hn the state. This i? ^ highly impoi^^t Pur- 
pose becaus!#i|i Florida, as in^all the other statessin thi5 ^atio^^ and thro^Shouf 
the world, education needs substantial irfiprovenjent to iji^^t the irfin^ns^ respon-. 
sibilities now place'd upon it by modem industrial nati^"^* These are tasks that 
education in the past has n6t been called upon to pef^^^. ^jjitfl the. ^'^se of 
World War II, at least one-fourth of the labor force of the ^^ted Stslt^l^^ other 
modern fictions were unskilled workei^s' for-whom thef^ efnployment. With 
the rapid development olF technology since tftat tipie, of^^^ S percent of the U.S. 
employed labor force is unskilled. Young ^epple withoU* education are generally 
unemployable'. ' / . T 

. . r ■ ^ ^ • ' ' ■ \ 

In th^ past the* schools sorted their students, givii*^ ^^iling grades to those 
/ho had difficulty in leamiifg and encouraging those beamed eas^y* And 
mile* mo^t'of the other sA^dpnts went on to graduate ^^^BThigh school, those 
wHp received low grades soon dropped out and found jo^s requij|j^g yttle educa- 
tiorL' This practice is no longer acceptable in a technolofif^^il nation* Those who 
dropV out are largely unemployable and ' live on welfa^^ funds. Hence, young 
jpeciplte ^are^ged to stay in school and the school is 0'^P^cted to find;^ays of ^ 
tefaChlM .those who^ do not respond to traditional educational practices, ^^lis is a 
new ta^ for^ American schools and most of theni need 3^^^tance in learinns how 
to effecfively teach children who in the past have not le^^d easily. Ag^stvthis,, 
backgroultd • the panel has stu4iejd the Accountability A^t, and particxJ^Iy tfie 
Florida Program of Minimum Competency Testing, seekif^S to evaluate its iml)act 
on student^Yparents, teachers, and the local schools. , / 

^ The paneJ applauds not only the in'tentions lof the A^t i^ut also the^i^^P^i^it 
purposes' of nmiimum compet^ency testing, which seeks to raise the prestige of 
schooling in tl» state, to giye respected meaning to a sqI^ooI diploma, ta 
d^ect the ^ftention of local communities to educational ^^.^^venients of students 
, rather than only to athletics and other extracuijicular actj^ties, stimulate stu- 
*dents to learn morV, and to encourage parents to work stii(ients to ii^proye 
their learning. Jf thik progi|un could make ajsubstantial contribution to these pur- 
pose^'without producing significant negative effects, the*ti^^^ and energy spent in 
its development would be well worth it. . * : 

In evaluating the program, the panel spught the experience and jiidgn^^^ts of 
parents, students, teachers, and others regarding Jts eff*^^tiveness in achieving 



"these*desirable purposes. It ]ias*also drawn upon the experience and research in* 
other states thisit, are seeking^to improve the effectiveness of their scho61s. From 
these sources and from its <^^erafions the panel has reached conclusions that are 
critical of the strategy adopw^ in 'Florida and particularly- of several featui^s of 
th^iinplementation.of the program. ^ r^ r 



. / . THE STRATEGY EMPLOYED V". 

* ■ " • ' V,:' •■ \ ■ . * ^ " 

The earlier ^sesSment program develope^S from the 'Educational v^ccountability 
^ct of 1971 had clearly indicated that there were many children in the Fforida 
schools who were not leiaming miich of what the -schools are expected to teach. 
This assessment also identified school districts where there were large concentra- 
' tions of children having difficulty in learning. Research and experience In other 
-state? have shpv^jp^^ particular problems chiefly influetitisJ in the poor per- 
*formance of chilfflcen are different in different populations ajid different kinds of 
conmiunities. Often the factors are different with*different children coming from 
the same population in the same community/ furthermore, children differ in the 
assets thiey have on which effective learning prdgrams can be built. Many teachers 
have npt ha^ experience in identifyiii'g iMividual problems and locating individual 
assefs. In such cases, they need aSsist^ce in developing appropriate programs for 
their students/ | . , \ \ " , • \ 

For these reasons it strategy likelj^. to be-eTfective ^ould have'begun in 1 976^ 
providing the^ne^ed assistance. The iJepartmfent^olE^ucE^t^^^^ could have worked 
closely with those 'schools (riot districts) in whicft CMjfeentratiohs pf cliilclrehihiavp 
ing difficulties .we^ locate* This proc^ure is in hamiohy With the recommenda- 
tiori of the:GoveTnor's Citizens Conjmittee on Education and the subseipuent legis-: 
latipn empHasizing school-based manaigementV ^ v ^ 

. ; ■ " • ' \' \ ' ' " \^ ^ . . ' ^ ■ ■ 

Assisting local schools to develop promising programs of instruction designed 
to ^ attack the particular problems in each s^bol, and to utilize the^assets^fpundTin 
the children having difficulties, is, a copstructive initisQ stage. Laitei^Mie develo|> 
mept of approjpriate standards of achievement at the several grade anB age Ifevels, ' 
including appix>jpriate stand]||||| i^r could be done . 

more iadeqtlatelyj To ensure consideration of the various interests concerned, the 
• development of standards should .actively inVolve the parents of the school, other 
intere^ed adults including- employers, teachers^ and.the'stpdents^ To set standards 
before i>ro'grams have-beep developed, and b^forei^having any experience as io the 
levels of 'achievement attained by these hew pjo^ms iS' likely to result in stand- 
ards that appear, too low -to stimulate'and ch^enge students who have* little diffi- 
culty in' learning.. The standjM'ds would appear too high t& students having diffi- 
culty in lemming under- the old f>rogran>s. TThis^ would be likely to discourage therii 
from staying in schoplbecause they would anticipate the'humiliatipn of receiving 
a second-class graduation cdrtificate. 



A real^'dilemina is ^countered when an educational institution is also resppn- 
sible for issuing credentials. This is a central problem in a minimum competency 
t^SOTg : program* Credentials suck a^^ or a barber's license are 

based on a single standardjArhile muliit^le standards are used to, stimulate learning 
among students wlio ^eVyaried in theirv backgrounds and al^ilities. The standard 
usually set on a driver's license represents thq knowledge and skill thought to be 
necessary' to drive safely. In a school^ however, each child needs to.work for a 



standard that reqtlkes putting ^orth effort t6 .attain it but is reasonably within his 
Of her pQ\ver to,reach. This means that a teacher sets a standard in terms of the 

* student's present attainment requiring him or her to go further but not a standard 
- seemingly so difficult that the student won't try. 

• This is^ clearly sensible. In teaching children to make a high jump, the stand- 

/ ^d to be reached^ by the child who now jumps 3fe6t 6 inches is pjerhapa^^S feet 9 

inches, while an^apprQpriate standard to encourage further lea|jningby a child who 

jumps 4'feet 7 inches would be 4 feet lOinches. If eacift1itlld*is to be challenged 

and encouraged to learn, the standards in ^ typical classroom will te different for 

different children .-Thednstitution of a single competency measure is appropriate 

fbr graoting a credential but should not become a centraf practice of schools and 

teachers whose function ^is to -increase student learning. A single standard will be 

too easy to-^timulate the more* advanced Iqpmers and will discourage those with 

great difficulty in learning. ^ ^ . '.^ . . 

■ * - • . ^ 

If the school is expected to ojierate a credentialing system as well as aij-ed^- 

cational one, teachers, parents, and others concerned with edupation need to 

—understand the difference knd must not diminish their efforts to promote learning 

* l^ec^use of concerns about credentialing. Apparently, those planning this system • 
did not work out an orientation program for local^schoob that would help tfiem 
understand the Minimum Competency Toting Pjogram . a^^beip^ separate from 

^ their work .of challenging and encouraging each stuqent to leam. 

Another weakness of the strategy for improving education in Florida is its 
^l|Tiost complete focus on the-public schools. Children probably learn more outside 
the school than within. The home, the religious institutions, the playgrounds, the 
press, the employment situations, and the other institutions outside the school- 
room furnish* experiejices'that help chUdren le^mjbasic character traits, commit- 
' hient to social values, respect for authdrity , habits of work and the li|ce that aflre 
essential to productive and constructive living; Resear6h_ has shown that a Very 

* imgprtant factor accounting for ^ome* school learning problems is a honie -that 
does not provide constructive learning^xperiences. At one time, these homes 
were largely concentrated amoSjf the poor, those withr-only pnie adult in the fam- 
ily .or those where the pSreiita were uneducated or came from a very diffei^nt* 

• culture. . ^ , . - ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ 

Now there are increasing numbers of homes that do not furnish' many ^on-* 
structive*leaming experiences because both parents.are at work and becaiise teleyi- 
' sion.vievl^ing has preempted much of the time parents used to devote to instruct- 
, ing their children. In 1975, 55 percent of the mothers of sclioolTage children were 
in the labor force as compared with 26. percent ^ I960. In many of tHese homes, 
no satisfactory arrangements are made for the children. A na|ional sample of chil- 
dren from 1 0 to 14 years of age was studied by Schramm aiid Parker. Tliey found 
that the average child spends 1,500 hours per- year viewing television and only 
1,100 liours^ per year in school. The programs most popular ^with children are - 
largely entertainment, thus distracting them Trom stu4y and not oontfibutiiTg to 
habits of putting forth effort to accomplish something significant. 

. Totalita^n countries provide adult supervision of children throughout their 
wakmg hours because the leaders of tKeso-Coun tries understand the importance qh 
out-of-school time in shaping the child. '^e-as a nation arte committed to preserv- 
ing for parents the opportunity to guide their own children; but an effective 



effort fo improve, e4ucati6n in Florida, as in othejr states, must include ^serious 
attempt to alert tjie ^public to the need for rebuilding the outof-school learning^ 
situations .that were so irriportant tin the past. 

• ^ * CI ' y , ^ ^ - ^ 

The school ha& si^ficant* role to play in educating children. The school 
can help them to learn ' to read, to compute, and to write. The school can teach f 
yobng people to use the gr^at resources of litefature, history, science, and other 
subjects that -enable themio go beyond tii« limits of direQt experience with folk- 
lore and superstition and to make use of niore dependable knowledge. Thp school 
can help students develop broad, constructive interests, liberal at^itjraes, ahd 
intellectual skills. -But the'school has only a portic^n of the student's time. It must 
. focus oil its chief tasks a nd g x)t spread itself too thm. ^ - V ^ 

Out-of-school learning is also essential. Our society will need to reconstruct 
a total learfiing environment for children. THis tjoiild well be a major part of Flor- 
ida's strategy. The Legislature, could authorize the formation of local comn^unity 
councils to study ^and report" on the adequacy of the total educational environ- 
n^nt of the community. Thfc Department of Education could urge and promote 
the establishment of these community councils and help them call in volunteers 
to develop needed educational opportunities where home, community, and appro- 
priate emfWoyment situations are inadequate. This could be a major part of the 
initial phase of ^strategy /or improving education in Florida, \X appears to bS 
' totally neglecteb in the present program.* 

. A subsequent T)hase in -an effective strategy would involve each school in the^^ 
development of appropriate performance standards that^ would not need to be 
arbitrary but could then be based on the results of the ifnproved programs. With- 
out the initial^hase, the present use of standards appears to some parents, stu- 
dents, and teacliers as unfair. The students bJlieye that the rules for graduation 
were changed ^without adequate warning. Some parents\^feel that those 1n power 
are trying to deny dipla/tnas to children whose pSf^nlshive'worked'hard to keep* 
them in schooL Teachers of classes where maijly children, failed to ^p ass the test 
Relieve that they ure ib eing blamed Yor coiramons which\they ^^nnot contipl. 
These, .parents, child^^n, and. teachers are inclined to resist^ efforts designjed to' 
improve the situation because of their rfescntment and distruk.'Had the proposed 
initial stagG;been followed, this strategy would be more likemtd obtain coopera- 
tion* fronV local schools and teachers, and from parents who need^to help their 
•children. ' ^ ; . 

; Ihfifetjrief, |he panel is critical of tlp-strategy^ffcdopled for the implementation 
of the Accountability Act for two chief reasons. First, it failed to support the 
policy of school-based management adoplrti -earlier by the, Legislature; in fact, 
the strategy set back the implementation of the policy 6y operating the pro-am 
from Tallahassee rather than decentralizing the effort. The recent Consultant's • 
Report Prepared for the Select Joifit Committee on Public Schools of the Florida 
Legislature v/2umed of this 2is(o\iov/$ : . ^ - , 

■ * • # 
Underlying the recommendatioits of the Governor's Citizens Conjr 
mfttee on Edl^catibn was the belief that decisions about public^chools 
were being made too far frqm those people responsible for teaching ^ 
children— teachers— and top far from those most affected by schools—^ 
^ students. The Citizens 'Committee felt that many of the problems of 
public schools (declining achievement on standardized -tests, poor 



/ 



discipline and, public dissatisfaction with schools) weVe related to the / • 
explosion of rules and regulations which had increasingly , centralized 
the administration of public education in district and state offices. ^ 

The Committee's strategy for iihproying education in Florida was - 
to PBverse the trend toward more centralized administration in public 
education and to return many decisions regarding the selection of per- 
sonnel, the development of curriculum^ and the use of resQurces to the^ 
school building level. It was believed that decisions made at the school 
level would be more responsive to* the individual needs of children^ 
would be more consistent with the skills and teaching styles of teachers, 
would more accurately reflect* parent and citizen preference, and would . 
be better coordinated . School-based management - was the label given 
this general strategy, , . . * » 

In general, this analysis of school-based ma^iagement in Florida is 
a reasonable way of dealing vnth educational pi^oblems in the 1 970*s. ... 

^ While this concept is promising^ its implementation in Florida has 
been uneven.^ > 

Thfc Co n5w//anf'^ /J^porr gqes on to recommend: /" . ' ^ 

The Florida Legislature should continue its efforts to make the 
schodrbuilding the primary unit of educational management.^ 

The Minimum Competency Testing Program has reinforced ti^e centraliza- 
tion of Florida's educational polic>^and practice instead of moving toward the 
decentralization concept adopted by the Legislature. ^ 

The second reason, for the panel's critical view of the strategy adopted is its 
failure to focus first on steps likely to bring about the^greatest improvement of 
edupation in Florida. A more promising alternative was available but not selected. 



THl^ QUALITY OF IMPLdllENTAtlON 



At this time it is too early to appraise the long-term results of the actual 
implemW^tioii, of the Accountability Act of 197^ in improving education- in 
FIorida/l?OT it is possible to assess the extent of its implementation and some of 
the effects of the step5 taken oo students, teachers, parents, and'the public, The 
Act reads in, part:" ' 



The Commissioner of Education shall implement a program of 
statewide assessnient testing which shall provide for the improvement 
of the operation aod management of the public schools* . , .[Chapter 
229:57, p. 20] , - 



.1 



Consultant's Report, pp. 5-6. 
Jbid..p.6. . ' " 
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Beginning with the 1 978-79 ^ool yfear each district school board 
-shall establish standards for graduatipn xfrom its' secondary schools. 
* Such standards shall ii(clude, but not be limited to> mastery of the basic : 
skills and satisfactory performance In^functional literacy as determmed 
by the State Board pf Education: [Chapter 232.245, p. 79] " 

• ' .■ . ' • 

The Act also; grovides that districts shall award certificates of attendance as 
well a^ differentijd diplomas, depending upon the achievement levels of high 
Sthool seniors. . ' ^ 

Jn the statewide program resulting from this legislation, fully effective imple- 
mentation requires that all the essential actors (a) understand the intentions of 
the plan, (b) believe that the program offers a- constructive way for them to utilize 
their talents, (c) know what is expected of them, and (d) can and do perforin 
their roles. Note thpt the program' requires actions by students, teachers/parents,, 
principals, district, administrators, arid Department of Education personnel. All of 
•these persons have responsibilities, most .qf which cannot be carried out without 
understanding, belief, and ability to perform their various roles. The panel sought 
information and testimony regarding implementatioti in these terms.* 

Tn response to this legislation the State Department of Education instituted 
the Florida, Statewide Tests of Basic Sl<ills'in grades 3, 5, 8, aiid 1 1, and the con- 
troversial Eleventh Grade Test of Functional Literacy. It is worthy of note that 
while testing was specified as the method for assessing basic skills, the method for- 
evaluating fuhotional literacy was npt mentioned in the legislation. . 

As the paiyl listened to the testimony from parent^ and teachers and reviewed 
the sttfps taken thus fari"^seVeral serious defects in implementation were identifiedv 
ITiey appear to be largely*the effects of rushing the establishment of the program 
^without considering all the important aspects of it. and, without developing ade- 
, quate communicaticMj with those chiefly affected by the program. The following 
sections of this report document these serious defects. 



* THE TEStS GIVEN STUDENTS IN THE ELEVENTH GRADE 

The most consistent criticism made ip the several hearings focused on the plight 
of students nearing completion of their high school education. ^ The question 
raised again and again wjts, '*Why should the present eleventh-grade class be pun- 
ished by being required to meet new standards that had not h^en requirements 
before? Why di^ the program not concentrate first on . assuring educational 
achievement in the early grades?" The critics frequerttly pointed out tjat the new 
Functional Literacy Test included items not commonly taught in schotfls. Further- 
more, testimopiy by^ officials from the State Department of, Education indicated 
that the Functional Literacy Testrwas field-tested only in five Florida counties, 
and the criteria utilized in the selection of these field-test sites appears strikingly 
vague- The major question in this regard is, "Do these counties represent a signifi- 
cant cross-section of the total school population?" A second question is, "Whai 
were the results of this field-test^g and how were they used to mpdjfy the tests 
and fWe standards?" 

In order to assess the appropriateness of the tests and the associated stand- 
ards established for all stMents in ijie Florida school system, clear answers to the 



above questiofis should be readily available to those who are responsible for pro- 
gram implementation. at atl levels.' V . 

\ " . ' * 

Evidence from testimony indicates that the generally usetj cut-off score of 
70 pereent for the demonstration of competency^ wife- subjectively derived. Sinfe 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to defend any one percentage point as the point 
of masteryi of such diverge exercises, it appears that the standard established for a 
diploma i^ quite arbitrary, and it was so viewed by soine students and parents* . 

a . ■ '• 

The panel also nOted that the program was using a score on a single test as a 
basis for denying a regular high school diploima. This seemed to overlook the fact 
-that students differ in their reactions to tests, some becoming tens^and unable to 
express themselves under the usual Jtest conditions. The accepted educational 
practfce when making important educational decisians about a child is ta obtain 
and -consider evidence from several sources, includinjg grades given by teachers 
who have had many hours of contact with the student. In this connection, partic- 
ular examples were cited by parents and teachers, where test scores 'misGlassified 
students as functionally illit^ate when there was othe? evidence to show that the 
students were both competent in their studies and performing well in their part- 
time jobs. - ' * ^ ' 

Although most of those who testified agreed that educational accountability 
is a sound coricept, rpany of them "pointed out that unnecessary fears and actud 
injuries could have been avoided had more time b^en spent in working out an 
appitopriate program of implementation. For bxaifiple, they stated that students 
arid their parents were not provided adequate warning prior to theladftiinistration 
of the Functional Literacy Test in October 19'7V. We were told that a postpone- 
ment of its use until students apd teachers are adequately prepared to respond to 
its "new requirements has been requested by several, sectors of the educational 
and legal communities. (See Dade County Board of Education vote to eyempt 
schools from this requixemtent until 1979-80.^ . , 

Concerns of this sort were anticipated at the. national level in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare's, proposed policy interpretation of Title 
VFof tjtje U.S. CivirRSghts Act of 1964 which deaW~with competency tests. as a 
requirement for graduation. A, section of that irrterpretation is pertinent in this 
case: . - ^ \ . ■ * 

The late imposition of a requirement for eradluation [of] pas^g 
a competency test liriiSb altudent's opportunity to fully participate in 
/ , the education propess, and in Society, because (?)he does not have sufiS^' 
cierit time to meet' the requirement. . \ 

^Trom ^an ethical .standpoint, it is clear that students and* their parents are 
entitled to be advised about such requifemerits early eriougli in their school 
careers in order to prepare for the eventuality of the Functional Literacy Test. It ' 
is unfair to e-xpect a stud€fnt to compensate for years of inadequate teaching and^ 
learning in a brief period of months,- ; - 

Another common criticism of the eleventh-grade testing program is the over- 
emphasis now given in many high schools to elementary reading, arithmetic, and 
some specific/ items in the tejts^ to ensure that students can pass them. This has 
resulted in neglect of high schoupl subjects such as sciencfe, history, literature, 



mUsi'c^aTid the arts; Sopie pf the ieachers believed that the law no^ required them 
to narrow the curricuiurn tp these nunimum competencies at a time >vhen^hey 

^ rebognized that scietvQe, human uriderstanding, good literature, art,' and music *e 
subjects of increasing importance. In fact, we were told that many teachers inter-' 
preted Jthe emphasis oa basic skills to mean 'that they must devote most of their 

v^ttehtion to routine drill. Tljis usually results in a decrease in the individu^ stu- 
dent's interest in schooling and it diminishes^he time that should be devoted .to 
teaching the meaning. and application of these skills. 

The panePdoes not believe that the Department*of Education intended to 
narrijw the curriculum and to overemphasize routine drill. Put the fact that the 
progrlpi is mitan«iistood by jn^ny teachers, students, and parents illustrates the 
cQhs^Auence oflnishing to implement .a new program of this serious nature witb-^ 
out cOHUnunicanng^ fully .with/those most affected. Once a p'dticy, of minimum 
pomp^l^j^ testing Jiad been adopted, the means *bf effective ijiTLplemeiatation 
shouldi%a^^^ of'gfjfeaf cbncSntfthd carefiil planliiiig: From the lesti-. 

mony pres'ented at the Jielrings we confclude that the implementation has been 
. faulty, particularly in lack of adequate communication, lack ©f careful consider-^ 
ation of all important effects of su clj' a program, lack of planning to try-to reduce 
of eliminate undesirable effects, ^ahd lack 'of decentralization to the ^schocfl- 
building level of decisions that iseriously affect teachiers, students^ and parents. 

THE BASIC Skills TESTS IN GRADES 3, 5, AND 8 

• ' '* " . , - 1 ' • 

Alt|iough jnost of the sharp criticism, of the inflplementatiph was directed at the 
cleventhrgrade testing and remediation i*ogram, several significant fabiflts 'were** 
Cmade aboVt inadequacies in the program for . the IbVer grades, OnKcommon 
weakness mentioned was the use of such short tests as the sole basis for diagnos-_ 
ing learning difficulties and assigning students ton^piedial classes. AljthougK^Me did- 
not have a chance to examine the tests used, we conclujied from tTie descriptions 
of them that they probably were rehable enough 4n most cases to identify indi- 
vidual students who were having difficulty in learning but did not reliably sample 
the student's mastery of each of the large numBer of specific skills. ^ 

The objfettiyes adopted at the Florida State Board of Education for t^e 
1976-^7 school year provided a basis for the development ofrS 10 minimum per- 
formance standards and skills for grades 3 through 1 1 . In February 1977 a revised 
collection of standards was approved by the Department of Education's Account- 
ability Task Force and latef approved for the 1979-80 school year by the State 
Board of Education.- The panel concluded that a dependable judgment on which 
/of the specific skills t^e stucient had. mastered or failed to master could aotbe 
made on the basis of the test results alone. Furthermore, a useful diaj^osiS should 
indicate sohiething of the causal factors in the poor perfornfan#^ to enable a 
teacher to decide whether the student needs remediation or whether' more prac-, 
tlce in the content subjects will help him/her master the skills. This is an important 
decision since remediation to acquire these skills takes considerable time and 
effort on the part of the student. The failure to work out a def^sible, comprehen- 
sive pM'to help students learn what they hav^. not been learning was attributed 
t6 the. haste in implementation. Surely Florida educators w^ere aware of the dis- 
tihcti'on between developmental. programs and rernedial programs. It i is a distinc- 
tion cornmonly made by educators and, many good comprehensive programs pan 
be found throughout*the country. - * 

9 " ' _ . ' 



The preSenlN^rogram mislabels a portion 'of the children and establishes 
. iiiefflcient pfocq^ures for rem'^^ation. That the program was not*fully under- 
stood is illustrated by the following example that was brought to our attention. 

• • In one middle school the teaphers made it clear .that the eighth^grade basic 
skills test would decide whether a chijd wais to be promoted to the high school. 
The^lest was given in Octobej. The test results were mailed to parents in January 
with a letter explaining that if their chjld had failed, he or she might be retained 
in' eighth grade if no improvement was shown.' In addition, the parents wjere told 
the nuinber of standards thq student was required to pass ahd listed the ones 
passed or failed in the October test^ This^very specific information led the parents 
to Believe, "This is the knowledge our child is expected to have. If through our 
efforts and the ^.remedial teaching at the School our child gains this knowledge, he 
will be proii^^ted to the high school" The idea Was clearly pretest, remediation, 
posttest. Many parents, sat down with their children to teach specifics,. such as 
. envelope addressing, check writing, and decimals. Unfortunately the *fposttest" 
'was the norm-referenced Metropolitan Achievement Test, the items of which are 
rfol .the same a§ in the basic skillatest. A cut-off score to determine if the remedi- 
ation l;iad been successful wa^ established at two and ^e4ialf years below grade 
level. Qearly there was little correlation between the pre- and p^^ttests and the 
parents' efforts. Although those efforts were beneficial in- many respects, they had 
nothing to do with the final joiitcome, and many parents^lt that their children 
were unjustly punished when not promoted. 

Since the intent of the Accountability Act of 1976 is to improve education 
in J^orida, diagnosis and remediation are essential parts of its implementation. 
The purpose is hot primarily to test students and identify failures but to help all 
students to leatn; Hence, the way in which each school responds to the testing 
program is offcrilical importance: Testimony presented to the panel indicated a 
very wide range of interpretations. Obviously the schools needed help in gaining a 
clear understanding of how to use the test .results and how to plan an effective- 
program of remediation. Those who testified said that they did not get this help. 

A variety of programs can be a positive feature if each one has been devel- 
oped in li^t of the needs of students in the partiAilar school and of the resources 
- that are available. However, those whp testified asserted that programs were est ab- 
listed without considering local needs and resources and without assistance from 
the Department of Education. In one large ^puhty, everjr student who failed the 
test was put into an 1 8-week remedial course for the second semester. One school 
offered remediatiofi>only befqre or after school hours; thus depriving many^hil-^ 
dren of the opportunity because they could not come at those times. . ' 

Summer Schools' have been established in various areas of the staje with 
specfal funds,' but they are liitiited to students who possibly could be^ promoted to 
the next grade level or could go to middle or junior high school one year early, 
^TKis elimii^at^s summer school for students who are far behind and need much 
re'ipedidl irwfructio^f Yet they are the one^'most''^ need of heli5;if they are to 
pass the basJc skills test at the various levels and finally the FuRexional Literacy 
Test in order to.be granted a regular high school diploma, Seyeral persons testified 
that the^time available fn the summer was a good time for remedial/programs for 
those most in need. They suggested>that part of the rerhedial funds should be allo- 
cated Tor this purpose- 



' One important part of a developmental educational program that greatly 
reduces the need^for refnedktion is a pupil progression plan that is well under- 
stood and accepted by the^ teachers, pupils, and parents concerned and is both 
practicable and manageabje. The present implementation requires pupil progres- 
sion plans, but we wpre told that there was^great confusion in their develppment. 
Most were not wfell understood by or acceptable to many of those involved, and^ 
many plans were unmanageable because of the amount of record keeping and 
other papenyork which seemed to distract teachers from instructional activities. 
Some used norm-r^renced test scores as the steps in . the progression plan. This 
provides no real basis for progriession. JFew plans, We were told, were based pn a 
clear notion of gradual steps for the'stiident tb take in sequence in mastering the 
skill, the concept, and' the knowledge. Apparently, because of lack of time or 
failure to reco^ize the importance of the progression, plans to the whole pro- 
gram, the Department of Education had not arranged for technical assistance on 
this novel jfevelopment. Several- teachers and administrators testified that when 
they requested advice or interpretations from the Department, the responses were 
in conflict and changed from time to time. L 

Some of these criticisms of lack of assistance in developing helpful educa- 
tional programs have recently bjeen met through the publication of two manuals: 
Florida"^ Functional Literacy Program: Teaching Units in Matherhatics, and Flor- 
wkii^ Functional L^tifacy Program: Teaching Reading Through Content Areas. 
Thes6*««aiiiiate-f^u3 on developmental instruction rather than repiediation, a dis- 
Vtinction that needs* to be recognized and used more often in working out educa- 
tional programs for students having difficultj^ in learning. It is unfortunate that 
m^uals like these were not available before schools wer^ designing programs. 

From the testimony we received, student absenteeism, iS a common factor 
that accounts for a good deal of low achievements Many schools need help in 
reducing absenteeism. The experience of schools in various parts of the country 
#in improving attendance records indicates that somethixig can be done. This is. 
another area whei^e technical assistance from the state appears tote needed. 

The most important part of the Accountability Act is the development of 
school programs that help students to learn more. This, the panel believes, should 
have been the first consideration, in implementation. It is only beginning to get 
serious attention. This slfould become the major effort of the total program. * 

V ' ^ORITY ISSUES 

Perhaps the nriost emotion encountered by the panel during the hearings was that 
which focuse^ oin the faDure of a large percentage of Black eleventh-graders on 
the jFunctional Literacy Test. One offidal of the State Department of Education 
estimated that the failure rate among Uack students would eventually exceed 75 
percent of those taking the test. He s|id that thjs^tate of affairs did not come 
as a surprise to him since he expected in all cases a hi^ failure rate among Blacks. 
However, the panel was informed that the rate was significa;ntly higher than antj- 
cipateda The state testing director suggested that Blacks traditionally score lower 
than Whites on achievement tests and the Florida Literacy Test was not expected 
*to provide an exceptional case. 



The eMstence of cultural b ias in the test items was emphatically denied by 
the chief administrative officer of the Department of Education. He-suggested, 
however, that many of these sti dents did not realizi the test was important and 



He also stated tj^at students from low socioeccr- 
to perfonri .as well as students from families of 



did not take it seriously enough 
nomic backgrounds tended not 
higher socioeconomic levels. 

The panel considers these (explanations as approaching the highest form of 
the unfortunate practice of "biaming the victim/' If it 4i^a^s known by those, 
responsible /gr^the development and field -testing of the Fuit^onal Liferacy Test 
that low socioeconomic- status is Jughly correlated with low ^test performiante, 
then why were the children who fall into this category exposed to an assessment, 
experience known to be one on which they could not perform successfully? It 
appears as if the current class o I eleventh-graders who are Bl^ck and poor were- 
sacrificed for the purpose. of rapid implementation of the functional literacy seg- 
ment of the Accountability Act. |[t is evident that there was littl^^Stive concern 
for the appropmateness of. the testing program for a l^rg& segment of the school 
population (the Black and poor); 

Undoubtedly, factors associated with low socioecpnomic status contribute 
to the low test performance of children from these backgrounds. But ^^Idom if 
ever are these socially related /acfors.. taken into account by the people who 
develop and generate mass educational programs. This appears to have been, the 
case in planning for implementation of the Florida program. ' 

Whether or not the tests usedjin the assessment are cultiarally biased is not 
the central issue in this matter. Tests can be modified to suit whatever, purpose 
the test developer desires. The criwcal issue 'is whether short-term remediation 
programs can be effective in providing to those poor Black children the knowl- 
edge and skills that the schools tiav? not sucpessfully imparted over the last 
eleven years. 

■■ I- ■ ■ ■ - ; . , ■ 

The implementation of the Accountability Act should have taken into ^ 
account the special problems 6f minority children and should have worked out 
a procedure for helping them learn more adequa^ly before subjectihg them to 
the humiliation of being labeled/'functional illiterates.'l 



STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL LEARNING NEEDS 



The effects of the Florida statewide testing oil students with Special learning 
needs have generated a great deal of concern. Testinlony pfovidedjo the psineF 
stated that many of the special- education youngsters were JfestoTwith the same 
tests as those given to other students. These individuals-vthe specific learning 
disabled (SLD), emotionally handicapped (EH), and^thers— could hot be expected 
to perfqpn well in that situation. Fortunately, the .State Department of Education 
has stated that this was an oversigHtJtnd legislation has been proposed to allow for 
specially devised tests for the different exceptionalities. We understand that pro- 
grams for two of these have already been approved. The problem illustrates again 
the consequences of haste. The panel hopes that students with special learning 
needs will henceforth be given help before they are subjected tp another uncom- 
fortable experience. 
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' ,.T^ & considerabie eyiiience that special education ] ckil^rcn-^d some 
otiieris do not do well on paper-and-peiicil tests, either because oPtl^e pressure dr 
because of the specific handicap. Education officials, and tlie legislature should be 
senSitiw to, these issws> following the lOgic^that Ipcal personnel^tpiaKfi^^ the 
specialized ar^as could made professional educational decisions on case-by-case - 
basis. - - ^ • ■ ■'] ' x ■ . ^ ■ 



This policy should be followed for any students who demonstrate test-taking 
problems which could cause them to be misclassified as a result of such testing. 

■ ' ■ .■ ■ , . ' ' ' ■ ' . . . ' 

TEACHER EVALUATION " 

One serious potential abuse that^s emerging as a result of the Florida Account- 
ability Act is the use of students' scores on the basic skills and functicjnal literacy 
tests as the major criteria for evaluating a teacher's effectiveness m the class- 
room. Evaluating teachers on the basis of a single factor^i^early unsound, as test 
results are products^of many nonschool and school lacwrs not controlled by 
teachers. Among the^ . factors beyond the teacher's control an^ su^h matters as a 
student's sodoeconomic level ; background of experience ; hW or her motivation to 
learn, often reflectiilg family attitude toward education ; his ot her attendance pat- 
^ tern; and his or her physical, emotional, and mental readiness for participating in 
. any leamipg task. Even within the schoql, teachers do hig^bntrol such factors as 
class size, resources and materials, and te'chnical assistance? * 

■ .■ ^ ■■■■■■ • ■ * ■ 

At this time the panel has not discovered any actual cases of teachers being 
discharged as a result of the statewide testing program. Howeyer, there has been 
testimony indicating **blahie-fixing" and "finger-pointing." Teachers are at the 
bottom end of the accountability hierarchy, 'and many feel anxious and threat- >af / 

ened by this possible use of the tests. The panel has heard testimony that in cer- 
tain schools, after test scores have been reported, teachers have been called in by 
the administration for conferences and possible reprimands. Administrators have ^ 

also posted results of tests in the teacher lounges and other places. 

■ - ■ •* 

What effect Will this type of evaluation have upon teachers of slower learn- 
ing and learning disabled students? What teacher, regardless of how capable she/h'i^" 
may be, would want to teach these students and be classified as a "poor" teacher 
when test results are published? 
' • ^ 

Indicating the potential injury is the fact that at this time there is a bill in ^ 
the Florida Legfelature (SB56, Zinkel) which provides that, for teachers, failure 
to teach students tp reach minimum performance on basic skills is grounds for 
dismissal^ suspension, or return to annual contract, and failure to identify teach- 
ing defipie^e^s cause for action against a princi^ 1. 

One^pterintendent of schools has been quoted in the newspaper as saying 
that - "the cWssroom-by-classrobm breakdown of functional literacy and basic 
skills test results could be used to evaluate the effectiveness of teachers. "'Another 
county/administrator stated during the public Jiearings that teachers are doin'g the ? 
; best job they canVbut the way accountability is being in terprete(rts making teach- 
ers the scapegoat^Newspapers are also making statements about teacher compe- 
tence and laying bm^e. Articles bf this kind may lead parents and the public to 
further distrust teachers and public education in general. 



•fC * " ...^ 

• ^ The panel urges that Departmen^f Education officials and county admin- 

\istrat6rs take a strong positiori^^^gadnst this detrirnental and demoralizing usp of 

• • standardized teists. This is nofyj^ssy that teachers should not be;evaluated-Tbut 
, / that evaluation should be dpfie fairly on a variety of valid ciiteriSi. The fact that 

thes? steps have not alre;ady been taken seerns to the panel another illustration of 
hasty implementation^ithout careful planning that considers possible negative 
effects of the program and dejdses ways of" minimizing them. • 




; . , IN SUMMARY . 

The panel's evaluation of the educational soundness and implementation of the 
Florida Accountability Act is that its purpose i? praiseworthy. Education in Flor- 
ida, as in all the states, needs improvement if the great expectations and the 
increasing demands for it^are to be met. However, the strategy adopted in the 
statewide Minimum Competency Testing Program, with its mandatory standards 
for receiving a regular high school diploma, is seriously faulty. It onoe more takes 
primaryrespon^bility out of the hands of the local school when the Legislature 
has adopted a policy of moving toward* school-based management. A strategy 
' ^ ^"likely to be more effective in improving education in Florida would' haVe helped 
schools to identify their particular problems ^nd assisted each school in develoF>- 
ing educational programs designed to attack serious problerns of that school. 
Stan'dards and requirements for promotion and graduation xould then be devel- 
oped baselt on reasonable expectations. Furthermore, an-gssential step for, signif- 
icant improvements in education in Eforida is to reconsli^ct the eroding ^uca- 
tional environment outside the scho^il. Until the communities lire aroused do 
their part in the education of children and youth, many young people will fail to 
become constructive and responsible pprsons. Arousing the public to assume again 
the out-of-school educational responsibility should have been taken as* an early 
step the accountability prograni, • . 

The panel also finds the implementation faulty. It appears that the inadequa- 
s are due largely to excessive* haste in instituting ^he program and failure to 
make maximum effort to cpmmunicate with and involve all those who are respon- 
sible for making the program work and those who are seriously affected by it. ^ 

Suggestions FOR THE FUTURE 

The p^el believes it is not too late to correct some of the serious deficiencies of 
the liresent program. The following steps can be taken to emphasize the improve- 
mem of education rather than the punishment and humiliation of students, par- 
en/s, and teachers who feel,that blame is placed on them^. 

i. The State Department of Education can mobilize assistance to local 
schools (buildings, not districts) to (a) identify critical learning problems in the 
schools, (b) identify assets of the students who are having difficulty in learning,' 
-and (c) develop- the programs needed to attack learning problAns by building on 
the assets identified. The serious problems of leafning are" not the same in all 
schools, and the assets of children differ. For this reason local schools need to be 
helped to solve their problems rather than be given a standard prescription. 
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2. The State Department of Education can work with local districtis as well ^ 
as civic leaders in the state to arouse concern about the serious erosion of oppor- 
tunities for constructive learning from otit-of-schooI experiences and to effectively 
encourage and assist parents, employers, youth organizations, ajid other interested 
adults to begin the rebt^ilding df the necessary outof-school educational environ- 
m erit — . ' ^ - / ' , > 

3. The . Legislature and the State Department of Education can use the inter- 
est generateld in this program to move wtli all deliberate speed to implement 
school'bas^d^management, with correspoiilung dec^tfalization of responsibility 
and authority and with emphasis upon the development and constructive XTse of 
cofnmunity advisory groups. I ' • . 

4. The State Department of Education can develop a much more effective 
system for communication with teachers, parents, school administrators, the 
Legislature, and the^ general public. There iappears to be no syst^atic plan for 
identifying what needs to be coi^imunicated about education to these groups and 
for maintaining two-way communication on all in^portant matters." 

5. The State Department of Education can shift its emphasis more sharply • 
from acting to regulate, control, and direct education in the st2At to furnishing 
leadership in th^ clarification of critical educational issues and providing \echnipal 
assistance to local schools to help them develop competence in the direction and 
management of education in thoir communities. Such technical assistance can be^ 
drawn from various sources, including but not limited to staffs of colleges and 
universities, expertise in local schools, and expertise in the Department of Educa- 
tion itself and in otherrstate agencies. ^ 

6. The State Department of Education can provide technical assistance to 
encourage and help the schools select and use other methods of assessment for 
identifying learning problems, for diagnosis, for evaluating t>upil progress, and for 
appraising programs. ^ ^ V 

■ . ' ' * . - 
^ , 7. The Sta^^e^^ayrtinent of Education can utilize matrix sampling at thef 
state- level miicK tiK" as the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
does at the national level. In this way t\i^ cost of assessment can be greatly reduced] 
-other methods of assessing individual achievement can be employed, ami^^t he state 
ySoutd have an effective means for identifying the types of additional resources 
needed to enhance the enterprise of schooling throughout the state. 
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MEMORANDthd OF AGRgEfeNT • . ' • 



* between the " ^ 

Ev.alua;tloxi Panel and Florida Teaching Prof ^^ioh^NEA ' - 
and the National Eaucatio* Associa-t^^Pli ^ ' 

_ >• , , • ^ • ' ., " • ' ■ 

Raitlonare . ' . ' , " * 

• . ■ . ■ ^ * ■ 

; - , The Legislature's concern for, its in develop" ' 

jfient of policy and .the- allocation of resource^ ^^r^pubiic 
/educatioii In Florida led to the creation of tP® Accountability 
I Act of 19*71 . Recent, revisions of the Act hav^.^ocus^d on ^^^^ 
/ assessment of ' student competenqies . The educ^^-^-Qnai'. sound- 
ness of -the Act and the effects of its implem^^^^tio^ on ^ 
Li students/ the public, and the tearching prof ©s^*^^. wa^dat 
closer examirftition. To conduct this examinati^?! a panel 
of expperts has been engd^ed to evaluate* Florid* s ass^^ssm^^^ 
/^^'''^Irrpgrain. • L - ' i 

Charge to th^ Panel . v - » * v ^ . - 

' ' — I^^ — ^- -■■■•■■■V- ' ^ ■ ''"-^ 

* V - The panel' is charged iDy Florida Tea<?^Aiig Rroifes^i^*^" 
- NEA-knd the National Education .Associa^t ion to ^^^luateHhe « 
educatiodai soundness stnd' the implementation the* pi6rld^~ ' 
Accountability ^Act- atnd to pre'sent to. the spon^^^^ a yejiort of , 
its^ findings. The' purpose of /the Evaluation repoi-t • is 

. to. determine ''if such * legislative goals th^*^ impienieptatign 

have improved education -in Florida and what ef ^^pts* syc^ 
'policies bav«. hAd on students , the, public / an^i prof pssio^i- 
The panel^'s investigation is to bft based, on tt^^ ^^Xovflhg' 

1. - Issues tb be. AQdressed in the Evaluation * ; 

• . ' , ' - ^ % ■ ■ . - • •- » V 

The report will analyze the effects decisiohs 
" made as a result of the assessm.ent compoU^'^^ ot the 
Accountability Program^, In particular • d^^lslons af footing 
students, ^^ents, and teachers will be &^^*iligijt^d- 

^ Topics tp be investigated in examtn^-^^ the issu^ 

. . . • include: # V ' * » . 

• ■ ■■ •- • . ■ ' ■ • 0 ■ , \ • ■ 

a- selection and use of the objecti'ves 

b. quality :x3f p'lanning in the Florida A^^ountkbili^y 

Program including the range bi invol^f^^ent cjf . \ 
appropriate groiips in the selectipn objectives 
and the development and use of the t^^ts 
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■ ■ ■ * ' • . . ■ * . • 

appropriateness of 'the tests ^as they relate to 
St at^ldf expectations for quality schools In , 
.yiprida ^ • - / . /- . 

dis^Srate effects of the assessment program. on ^ , 
'dif felling student pqpulat ions* xincludlng but ■ not^ 
limited to minorities, learning disabled, physiVsally 
bandlcappedf gifted and talented, urban /suburban/^ 
rural populations) 4 ^ '^'"^[^^ 

actual and j>ianned use bf test ^scores in personnel 
and program evaluation. /V 

costs of the, assessment program with particular^ 
attention to time spent by studentSi teachers, and • 
^ther school perspnnel in its impalement at ion. 
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A'ccess to Data ^ 

. ' ^ . • . ' '* - ' 'a ^ ' * ' 

it is understood that the Floplda Teaching • 
Prof ess ion-NEA and the National' Education Assoclatloxi' 
staff s wii:^ facilitate fo;* the panel acj:lUi^i'tlt>ai of-any 
, an(d all data and rfsportd requirecl by the paneJL 'to do ^ * ' 
the job. This, of course, is rjastrl^1ijed\ to those 'data ' 
and /reports I t hat aJ^e how avdilablibi, to [the Florida 
Department of Educat ion regarding Florida accountability. 
Othpr relevant data wi.Xl be collected by the:' panel as 
described in section three* below. 



Prbcfedure^ * ' 

.^The panel will have control over the evaluation 
process necess^.ry to complete the^ charge. The panel 
'agrees to implement the following processes. 

Public shearings will be cond^ted by the panel 
with groupfs or Izidiyidua^ls affected by the accountability 
program. ^When requested, private intetrviews inay be 
held. . The parcel ^ijl also review dbcujnents. made avail- 
abre to it . by the Florida Teaching P^o^fession-NEA and 
the National Education^ Association^ the Florida 
Departme^it of Education, and otheiss, ^ Th^ panel will 
conduct three (3) hearings to obtain information con- 
cerning issues, identlfieid by the^panel in the course 
of •interviewing various client groups and studying 
various documents. ^ : ' 
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The panel requests, that a representative(s) of ' 
the Florida pepartment of Educatldh be present at each 
of the three (3) hearings. Other organizations- are 
encouraged to^ have representatives present at 4II \ 
hearings. The panial alSo requests that invitations 
b^ "Extended by the sponsors to all groups ihd individuals 
: affected by the accountability program to pirovide - 
testimony jBLt the heaxings. , '* ' 

Audie y^es *. ; ^ . * . ' 

^h^ Florida Teaching PMf ession-NEA aiW the * - 
\^ National Education dissociation' • ^ ^ • 

. b. / Decision-maJcers dh Florida' s^ educational system 
(Legislature, State Board 01 Education, ^oard 
/ of Regents, Florida Department, of "Eduction) 

^^c. The public, the vgie4ia,*, and 'speciiai interest ' 
groups - . ■ ' • / 

, d, COASumers, parents, students, institutions of • 
\, , ' hl,gher educatioti . 

e. specialists (especially in the area of 
educational management) • : 

f* Professional organizations • ^ ' 

■ t ■• ■ . ■ • • i ■ - . 

S. The .Report: ^ S 

' a. The Format ^ , 

* - The followiiig items are desirable 'ingredients for 
* the panel VS' final repo'rt: * * 

1. 'Citation oft the ^ agreements between the panel 
' and Florida Teaching Prof ession-NEA and the 

National Education Association 

* ... ' ' ^ . * ■ . 

2. present:%tion of the majoir findings including • 
their. -recommendations for change and further 

- ' ' * study V • , 

t ■ . . ■ . . 

3. ^presentation of minority opinions, if any. r 
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b.v ftepori^/Editing 



1? 



Tiie panel will .b^ solely respoasi^^le for 
developing and e4iting its jinal report. Florida 
Teaching Trof ession-NEA and/ar the "Natioiaal 
EducairtlOQ Association may. write and dlssemlaate 
any separate statement (such as an endorsement, 
a rebuttal, or ^a coinqjent-ary ) It is undez^stood 
that the panel *s repoAt is to be as short an4 - / 

direc t as possible and to be designed to. conumini- ' 

cate with thet audiences designated for the report. 

delivery Schedule ! ^ ' ' 

The pan^l is to deliver an opal report oh 
April 28 and its final written report no later 
than- May^ 10, j3.978- ' * . ^ 

pij^semlnation , ' • - „ . 

. , Upon c6mp let Ion of the 'evaluation, the panel 
' * will^submlt .the written report to the sponsors. 
Five days following the submission the 'panel may 
release the reporlC^to il^ other target audiefices 
" described in section four. The panel's report W^ill 
imply no endorsement of the sponsors. Florida /• 
Teaching Prof ession-NEA' and the National Education 
Association -may choose to endorse or not endorse ^ 
the report depending on their Judgment. Should 
Florida Teaching Prof ession-NEA aiid the National 
Education Association de'cide to disseminate their 
own document describing^ the report, .their document 
^yill be Identified as their own, and not that of the 
'committee. Only the committee's final \report as 
edited by the committee will be distributed with 
the names of the committee on ItT 



6u Resources to Support the Study 

Sufficient resources will be made available by 
Florida Teaching Prof esslon-NEA and the National Education 
Association to the panel to support no more tlian 14 ^ays - 
of work per panelists secretarial* support , materials and 
equipment M^ulrements (for example, tape recorders for 
taping the^earings) . . 




' ■ ' Appendix B . . '. 

' yiTAE : . . . ' .. 

Ralph W. Tyler, yanel chairpereon, is- senior eortsultant with Science Research . 
Associates,, Inc. Dr. Tyler taught in high school and at several universities before * 
going to the University of Chicago where dUriiig a 15-year tenure (L93 8-5 3) he 
-was chairman of the Department of Edupation, University examiner, and dean of 
the Division of Social Science. He was -founding director of the Center for. 
Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, 1953-67. Often called the . 
"Father of the National Assessment of Educational Process," Dr. Tyler was chair-^' 
pereon of the Exploratory Com^hittee that designed the NAEP.fle has also been 
chairperson of the Board of Trustees of the American College Testing Program and 
a member of numerous other organizations related to student testing, including 
the National Cour^ on R^isearch in Measurement of Education and thie Psycho^ 
metric Society. His honors include the Distinguished Research Award of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association and Phi Delta Kappa; the Distinguished ; 
Service Award from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
the Roseribergej Medal. Dr. Tyler has served several Presidents qf the United States 
as an advisor on labor evaluation policies. ' 



Stephen D. Lapah, associate professor and student teacher supervisor. Teacher 
Centers Program, Northeastern Illinois University, and acting coordinator of the 
M.Ed. Program in Language Arts. B.A., social science education. Parsons College; 
M.Ed., special education, University of Illinois; Ph.D., educational psychology, 
^University of Connecticut. Dn Lapan has been a classroom teacher, learning cen- 
ter admmistrator, assistant director of the Dlinois Department for Gifted Children, 
educational specialist with the Statewide Gifted Evaluation Project at the Univer- 
Ifty of Illinois,^ and coordinator of the Suburban Communities Teacher Education 
Prbgram at Northeastern: He .was awarded grants frotn the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Education to study the needs of seriously handicapped children (1971-72) 
and from the Illinois Office of Education to evaluate the DIAL Preschool Screen- 
ing Test for the Learning Pisabled (1973). He is co-author with Ernest R. House 
of Survival in the Classroom (191 S) and has written or co-authored numerous 
evaluation and technical reports and research papers relating to education of 
exceptional children and curriculum, evaluation* He is a member of the Council 
for Exceptional Children-, American Educational Research Association, Teachers 
Association for the Gifted, and Phi Delta Kappa. 



Judith C. Moore, kindergarten-first grade teacher. Red Bug Elementary School, 
Maitland, Florida. B.A., elementary and early childhood education,^ Stetson Uni- 
versity; M.Ed., reading, Rollins College. An elofmentary teacher since 1966, Mrs. 
Moore has also taught teacher-parent education classes at Seminole Community 
College. She just recently served as chairperson of the'Coun^ty Report Card Com- 
mittee which developed an elementary reporting system to reflect neW pupO pro- 
gression policy and the accountability law, and was a member of the superin- 
tendent's Cuniculum Advisory Committee. At the state level she was a member 
of the Florida Department of Education committee to study state standards and 
determine what skills should be considered "basic," and pi:esdntly\is serving a 
Vour-yeir term as a member of the State Council on Elementary Education. Mrs. 



or 



Moore is' active in goyertiance of 0ie Seminole Education Association and has 
V been involved in legislative and women's leader^p training for the Florida Teach* 
iiig Profession-NEA. She has been a state delegat^ to the NBA Representative 
Assembly since 1975. Mrs. Moore and her husband, William Moore, ha^e three 
daiu^ters. ' ^ 

^ LV Wendell Rivers, director of the M^intal Health Specialists Program and professor 
of community medicine, St. Loyis University ; ancl associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, Washington University, St. Louis. B.S., social and research psychology, M.A., 
neurophysiology and child development, Washington .University; Ph-D., clinical 
child psychology, St. Louis University; training' in interviewing. techniques^ voca- 
tional test administration, and job placement, Missouri Division of Employment 
Training Program for Vocational ^Counseling. Dr^ Rivers has served as director of 
the Youth job Training Program, U.S. Department of Labor, Missouri Division Qf 
' Employment Seciirity; chairTnan of the Depa^ment of Behavioral Sciences, Mera- 
^ mec Community CQUege:in 'K^ and a consultant and instructor for * 

th6 St. Loiii^ Police Acadiemy. He has been an examiner |br the 'North C^iitral 
Association of Colleges irid Secondary Schools since 1970. Dr. Rivers is alsb a 
membi?r: of the Special Training Review , Committee, Experiinental and Special 
Training BrancH, National Institute of Mental ilealth, and of several psycholog&t 
organizations, and is the author of two psychology textbookis and numerous 
' research papers and articles for professional journals. 

' ■ ■ • ■- ' . ■ ■ * 

DoQna B. Skibo, mathematics teachWi Boca Ciega High School, St/Petersburg, 
Florida; and a member of the Principal's Adyisoiy Committee. While a fteshman 
af St. Petersburg junior college, Mrs, Skibo was av/^]rded a three-year Florida State 
Teachers Scholarship and subsequently received h^r' bachelor's degree from the 
University of South Florida. I^he is presently completing a master's degree pro- 
gram in mathematics education. Active in local association work, she is the Pinel- 
las Classroom Teachers Association Faculty Representative chairperson at BC High 
School and has served as a poll watcher in collective b^itgaining elections. She has 
been a sponsor of Mu Alpha Theta (national mathematics Jhionor society), coached 
local college-bowl type television programs, and served as a teacher trainer in read- 
ing. Mrs: Skibo is also a member of the Florida Teaching Profession-NEA, th^ 
^National ;Educiatiqn Assobiation, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
and Pi Mu EpsUon<honor^ry mathematical society). She and lier husband. Hartley 
^ V. Skibo, Have two soife, a 



